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I must go said she; Phillis, Ican stay here no longer. 
Where will you go, Miss Maria, without no money, ani! 
know nobody? I care not where, so that I can fly this hated 
place. Would to God I had never left my native shades! 
for then had I escaped the sorrows that now toiture my 
soul, and rack my brain to madness. Oh! my head and 
heart—they ache! Oh! Phillis, how intolerable is the pain! 
none can know but those who have loved as I did. Can 
that God be a father, who thus afflicts his children? Hush! 
Miss Maria, said the black woman, God does all things 
right, for so the parson said in the pulpit t’other day. Yes! 
cried Maria wildly, I will go, O Henry, and in solitude de- 
plore thy loss. Yes, this night will I go; no longer shall 
any of thy rivals gaze on this form, and hope to call it theirs. 
In life we loved; death shall not part us. No! my friend, 
my brother, all that I held dear on earth, I will devote my 
future days to thy memory; and may be i in another world 
we may meet to part no more—if there is another world 
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where thou O God art omnipotent, surely there must be 
peace—here there is none: 


Hail, fair daughter of the skies, 
Heavenly Peace! tis you I prize: 


And you shall be sought for; perhaps you may be found. 
Yes I will go-—Phillis, you must assist me, for go I will, 
Well, Miss, in name of God go; but when? now? cried she. 
Now, or perhaps never. It was twelve o’clock at night— 
wet, dark and cold—bleak Novembers winds had begun to 
blow, and the storms of winter to deface the all cheering 
besuties of nature. But what were the storms of Heaven 
to that which agitated the bosom of Maria! The rain fell 
in torrents; loud peals of thunder followed the vivid flashes 
of lightening ; and a bleak north-east wind made the frame 
thrill but to hear it. I will go, Phillis, this minute, said 
she walking towards the door. No!—my God, Miss Maria, 
cried the faithful creature; stay till to-morrow night, and 
you can go better than now. If I stay till then, perhaps I 
shall never go any where but to misery said Maria ina 
voice of horror; so let me go now. Phillis said no more. 
Maria sat down on the bed; her head sunk on the pillow; 
a violent hysteric fit rendered her jnsensible; and Phillis, 
who loved her, now thought best to obey her. She went to 
the garret, and taking two large trunks silently conveyed 
them to the chamber, where she filled them with what she 
xnew Was necessary to make her comfortable; then taking 
the bed and its furniture she laced them in the sacking 
bottom. It was the day before market. Her husband was 

slave to a gentleman who lived a few miles higher up the 
country. He attended market twice a week; and he had 
always called and taken what articles Mrs. Muston had to 
send, and sold them for her unknown to his master, who 
would not have suffered it if he had known it. Maria’s 
fit held her near an hour, during which she underwent 
such agony that Phillis thought every moment would be 
her last. At length exhausted nature gave way; a flood of 
tears reheved her. Iam hctter, Phillis, said she. ‘Thank 
God for that, said the faithful creature. But [ will go. 
Yes, Missess, go, in God’s name; my Sam will take you 
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avhere you want. But where shall I go? Pose you go to 
New York? The very place, said Maria; to New York I 
will go; there nobody knows me but those whose pride will 
not permit them to notice me. I have ten dollars that will 
pay my passage; and there I will get employment sufficient 
to maintain me. Yes, Misses, when you work, you dont 
think so much; and when your heart keeps warm for Mr. 
Henry till God call you home, he will meet you and lead 
you to Heaven. : | 

Maria now equipped herself in a dark travelling dress. 
Her whole stock of money, ten dollars, was put in her 
bosom in her pocket book: a cloth great coat covered her, 
over which Phillis put a large cloak of her own, At three 
o’clock Sam came: Phillis took him to the kitchen, where 
she prevailed on him to take her to town and put her on 
board of the packet for New York. Maria got to Boston 
without any accident and found the packet ready to sail in 
an hour. Sam put her things on board; took a receipt for 
them; paid her passage with his own money; then recom- 
mending her to the captain’s care he Bade her. farewell, 
while the big drops rolled down his cheeks. Has the lady 
friends in New York? said the captain. No, master replied 
he. ’Tis a dangerous place replied the captain, for one so 
handsome as she is. God is all sufficient, said Sam; she 
must go where his hand guides her; for she has no father 
to protect her. But her mother, replied the captain—loves 
nothing but herself said Sam, and hates her daughter.— 
Poor thing! said the captain. 

Left to herself, Maria gave full vent to her sorrows, and 
for a few hours-enjoyed all the luxury of grief. Her tears 
flowed plentifully, but her heart was relieved: not for her- 
self did they fall; but for Henry. Who had soothed his 
bed of death? who had wiped the damp from his forehead? 
or whose hand had held the cup to his lips or caught the 
last murmur from them? Oh! sighed she, methinks had I 
but been with him I should not feel his loss so heavy; for 
and this hand but closed his eyes, these lips received his 
parting breath, less bitter then had been my sighs, to think 
I had soothed the bed of death. The captain at length 
came into the cabin. He saw she had been in tears. Sor- 
row from the feeling heart commands respect, and gains 
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sympathy: Maria found beth from the captain. And so, 
you are going to New York Miss? said he. Yes sir, 
replied’ Maria. What are you to do there? I don’t 
know, sir. Will you take a cup of tea? Maria declined. 
You had better. He handedéone to her: she drank it, and 
was easier, ‘The passage was a short-one: and when the 
vessel made the port, she went on deck to gaze on the 
shore, from whence she had hoped to see her Henry re- 
turn. Bit despair had absorbed hope in her bosom: she 
cazed till the tears blinded her, and she knew not where she 
was nor what she saw; her eyes fell on vacancy, for they 
had lost the power of perception. The vessel made fast to 
the dock: it was dawn of day; and Maria was the first to 
go ashore. At another time she would have shuddered at 
her own temerity; but now she thought not, she feared not, 
she cared not, her heart was dead m her bosom. The cap- 
tain who was busy, did not observe her till she was gone 
too far to hear him, and he thought it not proper to raise 
a mob by running after her. Thus she was alone in the 
place where a short time before a carriage had waited her 
command. She wandered till near ten o’clock without 
knowing where she was, till she found herself on the Bat- 
tery. Here the recollection of past times rushed so forci- 
bly on her mind, that she was obliged to sit down on one 
of the benches. ‘ears came to her rehief: her heart beat 
more freely; and she began to think what she should do. 
she must have a house: her needle would support her; but 
a place of residence was to be found. She did-not wish to 
<o into a boarding-house; therefore she resolved to take a 
room to herself. During these reflections she felt better, 
and wished for something to eat. A boy came by with 
cakes in a basket: she bought some, eat, and was refreshed. 
She now recollected that she had a home to seek, and no 
time to lose. She therefore left the Battery, looking 
carnestly at the houses as she passed; but not a bill met 
her eyes, though she walked up one street and down 
another ull it was almost night. At length she saw a room 
and bed-rvom to let: joyfully she entered the house; the 
rent was twenty pounds ayear. I will take them, said 
Marta. But what family have you? replied the woman. Only 
myself said Maria. And who will go security for you? that 
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I dont know, for [ama stranger. Here her feelings over- 
powered her reason, which oppresion had weakened; and she 
sunk fainting on’achair. Poor thing! exclaimed the kind 
hearted, Mrs. Riker as she chaffed her temples; give her a 
glass of wine: she drank it, and was better. Where did 
you come from, Miss? said she. From Boston, replied 
. Maria. Where do you live now? I only arrived this morn- 
ing, and have been all day seeking ahome, Have you got 
money? said the woman. Not much, said Maria; but fcan 
work. At what? said the woman. I am mistres of my nee- 
dle. And can you read? Yes ma’am, said Maria. Weil, 
my dear, you shall stay here to-night: if it is as you say, 
you shall have the rooms, and will soon get a good school; 
for we want one in the neighbourhood. Maria thanked her. 
The old woman helped her off with her coat and hat; gave 
her dry shoes and stockings; and in half an hour Maria was 
as much at home as if she had been in the house every day 
ef her life. =f 


~—* 


q 
ON RELIGIOUS PREJUDICES. 


Tue first object of such a man, as a member of soci- 
ety, is to assist his country by diffusing liberal principles 
among the people; he reconciles men to each other; and 


while he demonstrates to them, that the genuine spirit of 


natural and revealed religion commands mankind to love 
and cherish each other, he convinces them of the mpolicy 
of a contrary conduct—The time may come, when our 
country may require our exertions. It is true, we have at 
present peace—long may it sontinue! and may philosophy, 
by enlightening the mind, and subduing those passions 
which bring so much misery «n mankind, soften and hu- 
manize the character, and banish every cause of animosity 
from the breast of individuals, and nations! Vain wish! No 
peace can last forever; such a supposition is contrary to the 
experience of antient and modern times. If we read the 
history of even the last sixty years, we shall find four wars 
carry destruction to every quarter of the globe, and involve 
a large portion of the inhabitants in ruin and desolation. 
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In the event of a new war, I do not wish to see the. 
country hang as a dead weight on the exertions of an army 
What would be the consequence? we should be kept in awe 
and obedience by those truops which might otherwise he 
brought against the common foe. What if the disatlected 
were under the mfluence of enthusiasm which rouses into 
action all the powers of the soul? Then, disregarding the 
cog-mon appearances of danger, they would, to assist the 
enemy, rush on with a Wild impetuosity, determined to 
conquer or dic! 

If we cast our eyes on the map of Europe, we shall 
find a powerful people, who have acquired a vast extent of 
coast, a great acquisition of territory, a wonderful popula- 
tion, and surprising influence in the affairs of Europe.— 
These advantages the enlightened statesman will endeavour 
to counteract by encouraging agriculture, commerce, 
forming alliances, &c. Perhaps too it may be found good 
policy to discard every little prejudice, and adopt princi- 
ples calculated to conciliate the affections of our people. — 
We should not forget the American war, when the volun- 
teers, self-created, started into existence: Irishmen of all 
religious persuasions pressed forward to join the standard 
of the country; and though the French and Spanish fleets 
rode triumphant on the ocean, they made no attempt on 
our shores; being awed by the patriotism of the people. 

In whatever point of view we consider religious bigotry, 
we find it equally degrading, detestable, and pregnant with 
the most fatal consequences: it is repugnant to the social 
disposition of our nature, to the dispensation of God’s pro- 
vidence, which sanction this disposition, debases the man 
by rendering him a prey to the blackest passions, and 
ruins the state by dividing her children, and arming them 
against each other. 

Away, then, with the dreadful fiend ! Let it never be 
cherished among us. Generosity forms the characteristic 
of our nation. Let then all feuds be buried in oblivion. 
Let us cherish the love cf our country. May its prosperi- 
ty be the warmest desire of our hearts! and may Americans 
whatever their religious systems are, adopt p:mciples wor- 
thy of them, and profess but the creed, breathing universal 
benev lence, obedience to the laws and atachment to our 


glorious constitution. 
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COMMUNICATION IV. 


Edgar proceeds to observe, that ‘this only argument of 
weight answers itself, For the supposition that they are as 
much at our service in the translations as in the origina! is 
fallacious: as there is a beauty, an elegance, a fullness, and 
a spirit in many foreign authors, to which no translation can 
easily if possibly do justice” ? And must we use ‘‘ the appli- 
cation, so long, so constant, so severe, which is necessary 
in learning foreign languages,’ merely to become acquaint- 
ed with and admire the stile offoreign authors. The Belle 
Lettres ameliorate the condition of humanity, and afford 
much satisfaction to a well cultivated mind; but they alone 
will not qualify us for those situations in society, which the 
majority of the sons of Adam are called upon to fill: a 
knowledge of some science or some art either liberal or 
mechanical, 1s indispensibly requisite to those who will be 
useful to mankind. And besides, we possess a sufficiency 
of works in polite literature to employ all our time; works 
which are not inferior to any in any language, whether an- 
cient or modern. Dr. Beattie in his Elements of Moral 
Science, remarks that it is not necessary to read many 
books. He gives acatalogue ofa few, which he says if 
perused with attention, will justly entitle the student to the 
uppellation of a learned person. ‘This list, I would with 
pleasure give to the iadeos of the Regale if I possessed it: 
but having returned the volume to the friend who loaned 
it, my inability will, I hope, be a sufficient excuse. Per- 
mit me to advise you Madam, to request some of your cor- 
respondents who possesses the work, to send a list of the 
necessary works, for insertion in vour mis¢ellany ; in or- 
der that Edgar, you and J, and all your subscribers, may 
know what authors we should study, to become learned 
pecple. 

As for that elegant language the German; (begging the 
pardon of Edgar and of Gerapius Becanus; who wrote a 
treatise to prove it was High-Dutch, Adam and Eve spoke 
in Paradise ;) I must confess my partiality for it is not 
creat. And if their works in general are no better than 
the works of Klopstock, (who has been styled the Milton 
of his country,)[ do not think it is much to be regretted 
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that our translations from it are not more frequent. An 
absurdity is an absurdity in every language; and I doubt 
not but that a person of such an improved mind as Edgar, 
who “ tries every sentence by reason, and examines by the 
rules of logick aud grammar,” will pass the sentence of se- 
vere criticism on an author, who in his principle poem 
THE MESSIAH, introduces etherials and mortals into 
the same conversation piece, and causes them to talk free. 
masonry and predestination. 

I would advise those who learn foreign tongues for the 

sake of their beauties, by no means to neglect the study of 
the languages of the different tribes of North American In- 
dians. Their speeches have been admired by all Europe, 
and itis quite probable “ the paraphrase weakens the ener- 
gy, and in many cases nearly destroys the originality,” as 
much as in translations from the German. 

It is remarked thatthe beauties of one language, when 
translated into another, frequently droop, wither, and die, 
because the genius of the language was not congenial. For 
this lam of opinion, we should rather rejoice than mourn. 
Doctors will differ, and so will Edgar and William. And 
if dgar has Blackwell an eminent critic on his side, I have 
Dr. Johnson one not less eminent on mine. He observes 

‘ the great pest of speech is frequency of translation. No 
book was ever translated from one language into another, 
without imparting some of its native idioms: this is the 
most mischievous and incomprehensive innovation.— 
The attention of critics should be directed to stop the li- 
cense of translators, whose idleness and ignorance will, if 
suffered to proceed, reduce us to babble a dialect of 
France—and if it is more difficult to translate from the 
German, the deterioation will be the greater. 

Edgar enumerates the advantages arising from the study 
and knowledge of foreign languages, but takes no notice of 
the disadvantages—perhaps he thought there were none. 
Fiear what the eminent philologer whom I quoted in the 
last paragraph says on this subject. ‘* A mixture of two 
languages produces a third, totally distinct from both, and 
they will always be mixed where the chief part of educa- 
tion, and the most conspicuous accomplishment, is skill in 
aicient or foreign tongues. He that ‘has long cultivated 
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another language, will find its words and combinations 
crowd upon his memory; and haste negligence, refine- 
ment and affectation, will obtrude borrowd terms and exo- 
tic expressions.” Butler makes the hero of his poem 
much such a person. 


“ Besides ’tis known, he could speak Greek, 

As naturally as pigs squeak ; 

That Latin was no more difficile, 

Than to a blackbird ’tis to whistle. 

B’ing rich in both, he never scanted 

His bounty unto such as wanted ; 

But much of either would afford 

To many that had not one word. 

For Hebrew roots, although they’re found 

‘Yo flourish most in barren ground, 

He had such plenty, as suffic’d 

To make some think him circumcis’d. 

Hudibras, Part I. Canto 1. 

And his speech was 


A Babylonish dialect, 

Which learned pedants much affect, 

It was a party colour’d dress 

Of patch’d and pye-ball’d languages; - 
*T was English cut on Greek and Latin, 
Like fustian heretofore on sattin. 

It had an odd promiscuous tone, 

As if he talk’d three parts in one ; 
Which made some think when he did gabbic, 
They’d heard three labourers of Babel: 
Or Cerberus himself pronounce 

A leash of languages at once. 


Grammarians and Lexicographers talk much of the in 
stability of language: they say there is a degree of perfec- 
tien in speech, which every nation may attain; after which 
all attempts at improvement, must be considered as innova- 
tions. ‘This acme of excellency the Romans are said to 
have acquired during the reign of Augustus, the language 
having gradually improved from the foundation of the c1- 
ty to the reign of that monarch, after which it gradually 
dzchined. 

Mr. Walstead is of opinion, that our language is very 
n.:ar its zenith at the present time, and has cautioned us a- 
guinst a too great partiality for foreign words and phrases, 


test it likewise should be corrupted. ‘The cepiousness of 
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the English language is. perhaps greater than that of any 
other ; the Greek and Arabick excepted. Mr. Greenwood 


asserts, that we have more than forty words to express the 
different modifications of the passion or affection anger, 
and as many as thirty for the verb to strike; hence no au- 
thor can reasonably complain of its barrenness, and but few 
are excusable in introducing foreign words, phrases, or 


idioms. 
WILLIAM. 


——— 


A HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


The progress of Men, saysacelabrated writer in peo- 
pling and discovering the various parts of the earth has been 
extremely slow. Several ages elapsed ere they removed far 
from those mild and fertile regions where they were orrigi- 
naly placed by the Creator. Their separation was occasion- 
ed by Cains unnatural enmity to his brother, vice produc- 
ed misery, and sent him from his native land, though it is 
hardly to be ascertained which course he took, neither his- 
tory nor tradition giveing much information of those remete 
events. Society was then in its infancy, and unable to ac- 
count for its own progress. We may however reasonably 
conclude, that all their emigrations were by land. ‘The wa- 
ters that surround the earth, as well as the various branches 
of the sea that Separates one country from another and form 
those national distinctions that at once unite and divde man 
kind, though destined by God to facilitate the communica- 
tion between distant countrys, seem at the first veiw to 
check the progress of Man, and to confine him to those 
bounds in which Nature placed him. Many ages elapsed 
before they thought of passing this apparently insurmount- 
able barrier and ventured to commit themselves to the 
me:cy of the winds and waves, in search of unknown re- 
gions. Navigation and ship-buildingareartsso complicated, 
they requre ingenuity, as well as the experience of ages, to 
bring them to perfection. The first attempt of uninformed 
Nature was the raft composed of branches rudely tied to- 
gether. This was followed by the canoe dug from the body 
of some large tree, and served to conv ey them over a ri- 
yer that obstructed them in the chase. But hundreds of 
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years rolled over before the art was attained of constructig? 
a vessel large enough to carry a number of men in safety 


to a distant land. CECILIA. 
(To be continued octasionally. ) 





FOR THE TEA TRAY. 


MADAM 
In No. 25 of the Regale you have admitted a piece 
as original, in which the author Has done little more than 
string together, the lines he has pilfered from Thomson and 
cther Poets. ‘The communication is called “ The perish- 
ing Traveller,” and is signed A—o. In the following line 
he has even went so far as to pluck from Shakspeare, 
“ On earth from which he never more will rise.— 
This is very similar to 
«“ In bloody state I saw him on the earth 
From which, with life he néver more afose. 
The fifth verse runs thus— 


In vain for him the anxious wife piles high - 
The fire, which blazing, makes the vestment warm ; 


No father comes—the little children cry, 
And often peep amid the miugled storm. 


. It were in vain to doubt the author having Thompsen’s 
Seasons before him, open at this paragraph. 


In vain for him the officious wife prepares 
The fire fair blazing, and the vestment warm ; 
In vain his little children peeping out, 

Into the mingling storm demand their sire 


With tears of ariless innocence.—- 

Your correspondent ends with this line— 

A stiffened corse upon the sleet reposes. 

‘Thompson says— 

Lays him along the snows, a stiffened corse.. 

Under these circumstances Madam, comment is untie- 
cessary he whopurloins the property of another, is when de- 
ected, punished—and shall the literary pilferer pass with 
impunity ? forbid it truth. J. A, Y. 


——»D + 


‘The moment the desire of pleasing is lest in a wife, her 
power begins to decline. 
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FOR THE TEA TRAY. 


Lines written in December. 
WINTER. 


In woods no more the feather’d throng, 
Pour native music on the gale ; 

And heard you not the harvest song, 
Its last notes linger in the vale ? 


Where are the walks that blush’d with flowers, 
And where the western breeze that breath’d ? 
Its profer’d sweets to scent the bowers, 
Which peace and calm contentment wreath’d. 


Since now no fragrant blossoms blow, 
And desolation sweeps the ground; 

Come winter teach me how to draw, 
A moral from thy ruins round. 


The sober thought, to virtue dear, 
Thy dreary walks shall furnish still ; 
Still sweetly on the pensive ear, 
Shall fall the murmers of the rill. 


Oft through yon desolated grove, 
Where many a faded flow’ ret lies; 

At evening’s shadowy hours I’ll rove, 
Regardless of the frowning skies. 


And oft PH to the lonely dell, 
Or to the russet heath repair ; 

To hear the distant village bell, 
Sweet vibrate in the expanse of air. 


ifonthe wild wings of the blast, 
The demon of destruction fly ; 

May then some rush-light o’er the waste, 
With friendly beam direct the eye. 


Adieu, ye glittering scenes adieu, » 
That stole my heart from peace‘and truth ; 
That promis’d pleasure while you Sew, 
illusive splendour o’er my youth. 


Time to all pictur’d bliss a foe, 

Proclaims as through its waste we range ; 
That all our joy is absent woe, 

And all our life progressive change: 


MORTIMER. 
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FOR THE TEA TRAY. 


TO CECILIA. 


YOU bid my sorrow breathing lyre, 
With gayer music ring ; 

How can the heart by woe deprest, 
To joy attune the string? 


Fond fancy still delights to dwell, 
Qn scenes to memory dear, 

And oft while musing o’er the past, 
I shed the bitter tear. 


No myrtle garland decks my harp, 
No rosy chaplets bloom ; 

But o’er the strings a mournful wreath 
Of cypress sheds its gloom. 


In vain I strive along the chords, 
A livelier tone to throw ; 

I:’en while I force my lip to smile, 
My eyes with tears o’erflow. 


Then oh! Cecilia, ask me not 
To smile and sing of joy; 
Wor themes of sorrow only can 
Sad Resa’s harp employ. ROSA- 


ee 


AN ADDRESS TO HOTE. 


HOPE! sweet delusive flatt’rer, stay, 
Nor more from me depart ; 

Bid dark despair to haste away, 
From this sad aching heart. 

Blest Goddess! now exert thy power, 
In my desponding breast, 

And bid me think of grief no more, 
Lut soothe my soul to rest. 

Teil me that fortune soon will smile, 
And say to sorrow, cease! 

Too long thou’st reign’d in this sad mind, 


Too long thou’st banish’d peace. ADZL3. 





STANZAS. 


SWEET Spring, around her fragrance throws, 
Her balmy breath perfumes the air, 
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EVENING. 
Tas sun had sunk behing@ western hill, 


4nd evening’s sombre mists were gath’rine round, 
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But friendship sooths our deepest woes, 
And leads us through this maze of care. 


The spring restores each plant and tree, 
The foliage that chill winter reft -— 

But friendship from dependency, 
Restores to bliss the heart dis.rest. 


The spring bedecks in gaudy bue, 
The glowing landscape wide and fair ! 

And friendship shows its beauties too, 
When it alleviates despair. 


The spring will pass, and every sweet 
And flow’r must die. But friendship dear 
Will flourish through the summer heat— 
Threugh autumn blasts and winter drear. 


JULIUS, 


——s +o 


FOR THE TEA TRAY. 
TO HENRY, SLEEPING. 


SWEET be thy slumbers, dearest friend 
May sleep his softest poppies lend 

‘To ease thy brow; may no vile sprite, 
Chase slumber from thy eyes of light. 
May fancy, borme on rainbow wing, 

Her magic influence round thee fling, 
Before thy sight sweet visions place, 
Such hov’ring forms of syiphid grace, 

As wild imagination gleams, 

To bless the poet’s airy dreams. 


If love thy noble bosom warm, 

May she thou lov’st thy slumbers charm. 
Or oh ! if parted hours of joy, 

If friendship sweet thy hours employ, 

If thou thy truest friend should sees 

The faithful dream would picture,——me. 
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The breeze that fann’d the distant grove was still, 
Where silence reign’d majestic and profound. 

The queen of night her lucid beams display’d, 
As on the dusky sky her visage rose; 

And the dim twilight lent no kinder aid, 
Than with transparent cov’ring natures clogths, 


Beside the silver stream whose mossy bed, 
And fertile banks are strew’d with evergreen, 
Where hangs the weeping willow’s pensive heatl 
Which on the limpid brook is trembling seen. 
Whose tranquil waters soothe the mind to rest, 
And the dull hours of tedious woe beguile; 
Where wrap’d in contemplation’s silent vest, 
At fortune’s frowns can philosophic smile. 


There could I sit, or solitary roam, 
From superstitions ideal phantoms free, 
Nor envy monarchs all the wealth they own, 
For where ambition dwells; content will flee. 
Till from the summit of yon eastern height, 
The morning dawns to chase night’s shades away, 
And Phoebus burst resplendant on the sight, 
Which adds to bounteous time another day. 
HARRIET. 


IMPROMPTU. 


HE who would stop the gushing cataract’s force, 
Controul the winds, or check the arrow’s course, 
Has a hard task! but his is harder still, 

Who strives to triumph o’er a woman’s will. 
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FOR THE TEA TRAY. 
REBUS. 


An instrument take, by gard’ners much us’d, 
Next a plant call’d the emblem of peace, 

Then a bird whose shrill notes hail the rising of morn, 
And a fam’d lyric poet of Greece. 


‘The initials combine, and they’!! plainly declare, 

A lady young, sensible, witty and tair, 

Unaffected and elegant,pleasing and-gay, 

And sweet are her songs as the zephyrs of May. 

To find out the fair one, you surely can’t fail, 

lor ofien her numbers adorn the Regale. HENRY. 








432 THE INTELLECTUAL RECALE. 


MARRIED. 


On Monday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. Welbanks, 
Mr. Benjamin Lees, to Miss Mary Ann Wakeling, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Samuel Wakeling, all of Frankford, Pennsy1- 
vania. 

DIED. 


Mr. John Hanson Thomas, Esq. of Maryland, in his 
S6th year. 

On the 15th inst. Mrs. Sarah Falconer, in the 81st year 
of her age. 

On the 12th inst. Mrs. Elizabeth Slater, wife of John 
Slater, in the 61st year of her age. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mary, Gnomon, Henry, and the Prayer for Peace, Ed- 
gar and Eliza, and Franklin, will all appear next week. 
Orlando and other selections as early as possible. We 


‘will be obliged to William to say in his next when he will 


change his subject, and hope for a continuance of his cor- 
respondence. Can none of my correspondents answer E1- 
len’s last Enigma ? 

THE Subscribers are respectfully informed, that the 
seventh payment will be collected next Saturday, when 
those who are in arrears, will oblige the Editress by dis- 
charging the whole, as the want of the money, isto her a 
material inconvenience. 


PROPOSALS FOR PUBLISHING, 
BY SUBSCRIPTION, 


AN ORIGINAL COMEDY IN FIVE ACTS, CALLED 


THE FAIR AMERICANS, 


BY MRS. CARR. 
TERMS. 


Price 31 1-4 cents. payable on delivery. Tobe put to 
press when four hundred copies are subscribed for. Sub- 
scriptions received at NO. 8. South Fifth Street, and at the 
principal Book Stores and Libraries in Philade!phia. 











